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Human Relations in Industry 


In modern times, due to the develop- 
ment of industrial processes, we have 
often forgotten the personality of the 
worker. We have called him a hand, 
and he was known by a number in- 
stead of a name. This inevitably re- 
sulted in the loss of dignity and indi- 
viduality. He became part of a great 
industrial system and was dealt with 
in terms of percentages, production 
and profits. 

This lack of consideration of the 
human element in the labor question 
is responsible for much of the trouble 
that has arisen in Industry, and until 
the personality of the worker is rec- 
ognized, slow progress will be made in 
the solution of the labor problem. 

There is no doubt that mass produc- 
tion has come to stay. It has made 
America supreme in economic affairs 
throughout the world. But if the 
worker is to be completely submerged, 
Industry will pay the penalty in some 
form which may completely wipe out 
the benefits which have been derived 
from the machine age. And this ap- 
plies to the owners of Industry as well 
as to the workers. 

It is a mark of insincerity or weak- 
ness to say that under present eco- 
nomic conditions it is utterly impos- 
sible to change this situation; that no 
employer of a thousand men can know 
these men personally, and that these 
thousand men cannot know their em- 
ployer. 

Even if this were true, it is not all 
that is involved in the matter. There 
are innumerable ways in which the 
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same effect may be produced chrough 
methods which any concern, no mat- 
ter how large, may devise. Surely the 
genius which has created modern In- 
dustry and Organization will find a 
way to produce human relationships 
which will break down the present 
barrier between Industry and Labor 
—and Industry must take the initia- 
tive in this process. 

Human relationships are of far 
more importance than any other con- 
sideration in the world of Labor, and 
that man who through any process 
prevents the development of a better 
understanding between the top-man 
in Industry and the men who are 
working for him is a distinct detri- 
ment to both Industry and Labor. One 
of the difficulties has been that there 
were too many intermediaries who 
felt that it was their business to keep 
them apart. 

In a personal interview with John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., some time ago, he 
remarked that the most important 
man in Industry today is not the pro- 
duction manager nor the sales man- 
ager. The most important man, he 
said, was he who was big enough to 
interpret the men to the boss, and the 
boss to the men. 

This is at least the first step in 
breaking down the barriers between 
Capital and Labor. When men come to 
know each other, they usually find 
that fundamentally there isn’t much 
difference between them, after all.— 
Charles Stelzle, Executive Director, 
Good Neighbor League. 





Says WPA Work Is Tragically 
Maligned 


“Thoughtless and cruel critics” who 
have ridiculed the jobless as loafers 
were lambasted this week by Aubrey 
W. Williams, deputy WPA adminis- 
trator, in dedicating the Bacharach 
Home for Crippled Children at Atlan- 
tic City, built by relief workers. 

“Throughout this program,” Wil- 
liams said, “the man who has taken 


the hardest knocks is the project 
worker. It was not enough that he 
gave his best skill for meager security 
wages to prove that he did not want 
charity, but only the chance to earn 
the necessities for himself and family, 

“To fill his cup to overflowing, the 
public service he has rendered has 
been tragically misrepresented as 
leaf-raking or boondoggling. 

“But his day is coming, all over 
America, just as it has come here in 
Atlantic City, when all the barbs that 
have been hurled at him bounce back 
from the good, honest masonry of the 
things he has built to increase the 
wealth and happiness of the whole 
nation.” 

Among “the larger things that 
stand behind the giving of jobs, rather 
than the dole,” Williams listed 265 
hospitals constructed and 1,451 hos- 
pitals repaired. 





Needs Gas Mark to Handle 


Labor Spy! 


Recently Richard Wilmer Rowan 
completed “The Story of Secret Serv- 
ice,” a huge volume of more than 700 
pages, tracing the history of espion- 
age by government agents from an- 
cient Rome to the World War. 

It is a harrowing narrative, full of 
deceit, intrigue, murder, all done in 
the name of patriotism. Someone 
asked Mr. Rowan why he did not in- 
clude the labor spy, and here’s his 
answer: 

“Not even a big book has the mod- 
ern plumbing or incinerating facili- 
ties to do justice to the subject of the 
labor spy, the ‘detective’ agency that 
investigates everything but criminal 
practices, including their own, and 
countless ‘up-to-date’ employers’ atti- 
tudes toward their workers, as wel 
as towards each other’s trade secrets. 

“Mountainous evidence of the 
growth of labor spying in democratic 
countries is available to anyone 
equipped with a gas mask and a long 
stick.” —Labor. 
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Our Hats Are Off 


Whatever is said in criticism of 
our do-nothing Congress cannot be 
said of Senators LaFollette of Wis- 
consin and Thomas of Utah, now 
resting for a few weeks from their 
useful labors as members of the Sen- 
ate Civil Liberties Committee. 

These Senators and their investi- 
gators have earned the gratitude of 
every American. Hampered by insuf- 
ficient funds and obstructed at every 
turn by the devices of men who are 
masters of trickery and evasion, they 
have exposed industrial practices that 
make America gasp and blush. 

How many of us realized before 
this that certain respectable indus- 
tries were carrying on private wars 
against their workers, maintaining 
munitions caches, spy systems, “‘mus- 
cle men,” sluggers, bribers and agents 
provocateur in violation of law and 
decency ? 

How many of us realized that with- 
in the confines of continental United 
States there exists such a feudal prin- 
tipality as Harlan County, Kentucky, 
where private gang law is supreme 
over all statutes, where slugging, dy- 
namiting and killing are routine to 
the business of crushing unions in the 
coal fields, where the High Sheriff is 
little more than a boss gunman for 
mine operators, where every artifice 
of exploitation and intimidation is 
openly practiced? How many of us 
ever met such fellow-Americans as 
“Chowderhead” Cohen, “Thug” John- 
son, Merle Middleton or little Pearl 
Bassham? 

It isn’t a pleasant chore to search 
these back alleys of industry and drag 
to light such practices and such hu- 
mans. Muckraking reformers do not 
court popularity or achieve content- 
ment. But if someone doesn’t turn 
the light into the dark corners the 
social evils that breed there will thrive 
and spread. Whether or not curative 
legislation grows from these expos- 


ures the very airing of the evils will 
prove tonic. 

Senators LaFollette and Thomas 
are giving the people light, and the 
people somehow will find a way.— 
Indianapolis Times. 





Stored Profits Tax Disturbs 
Henry Ford 


Henry Ford objects to Uncle Sam’s 
tax on “undistributed profits,” and in 
an interview in Detroit this week he 
denounced the proposal as “ram- 
shackle legislation.” 

The Ford Company is a closed cor- 
poration and Henry and the members 
of his family have been dodging their 
Federal taxes by keeping the money 
in the company’s treasury instead of 
transferring it to their personal ac- 
counts in the form of dividends. 

The undistributed profits tax is de- 
signed to break up that practice. 





Interest in Workers Costs 
Professor Job 


New York.—According to a report 
submitted by a committee of the 
American Federation of Teachers, 
Professor Jerome Davis was dropped 
from the faculty of Yale University 
because his “activities in the labor 
movement offended wealthy alumni 
and members of the Yale Corpora- 
tion.” 

Yale authorities have claimed that 
Davis was released after twelve years’ 
service “for budgetary reasons.” 

The report also states that Justice 
Ferdinand Pecora of New York and 
Senator Gerald P. Nye (Rep., N. 
Dak.) were denied opportunities to 
address Yale students on the campus 
because Pecora’s expose of Wall Street 
chicanery was considered “a _ side- 
show” by the rulers of Yale, and Nye’s 
probing of the Munitions Trust was 
described as a “quite insufferable 
project.” 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Way some of our so-called friends in the United States Senate are so 
bitterly opposed to the court plan of the President is something it is 
impossible for us in the Labor world to understand. Nearly every one of 
the leaders in opposition pledged themselves at the time of their election 
to stand by Labor and by the New Deal policies. It is unfortunate that 
you cannot look into a man’s mind and judge his future actions. We in 
the Labor world are very much disappointed at the bitterness and antag- 
onism of those, many of whom we helped to elect, because of their actions 
and their determination to destroy or block the policy mapped out towards 
reorganizing the Supreme Court. Recently one of the leaders in the oppo- 
sition, whom we helped in every way possible to send to the United States 
Senate, advised me that he knew he was committing political suicide but 
that he was determined to go on because his honor and principle and 
belief was at stake, etc. I have no right publicly to question this expres- 
sion, but I have the right to think and I am doubtful as to the sincerity 
of many of the opponents of the Senate Bill. Either they are wrong now 
or they were wrong at the time of their candidacy when they pledged 
themselves to support in full every measure that Labor was backing in 
its own interests. In the case of the President’s plan of reorganizing the 
Supreme Court by adding six additional members, Labor is almost a unit, 
thoroughly solidified, behind the President. We repeat, as we have done 
before, that all factions within the Labor Movement have endorsed the 
President’s plan. The excuse of some Senators of saying they believe in 
a Constitutional amendment, etc., is, in our opinion, just a big bluff, or, 
in other words, they are trying to get away under the cloak of constitu- 
tional procedure. They know that it would take several years to get the 
matter of an amendment to the Constitution that has caused so much 
controversy, passed by three-fourth of the states. They know what has 
happened to the amendment on child labor. They know, with all the big 
corporations, all the old-time, conservative, die-hards within the Republi- 
can Party, all the leaders of manufacturers’ associations that hate and 
despise labor, that their opposition would be so thoroughly organized 
against any amendment of the kind that we perhaps would not have 
the amendment adopted by the states during our lifetime. It is a pity 
sometimes that Senators do not come up for election every two years 
just the same as the Congressmen. I am positive many of the leaders of 
the opposition would not be returned to the Senate. 

This Supreme Court enlargement as suggested by President Roose- 
velt is in our opinion (we who have served Labor for over a quarter of a 
century), one of the most important messages and one of the most neces- 
sary changes that has been inaugurated by this most progressive head 
of our government, Franklin D. Roosevelt. All of the other acts combined 
are not as important as changing the Supreme Court by additional mem- 
bers who believe in progress and who will sustain Labor legislation al- 
ready enacted or which might be enacted in the future. We have every 
reason to believe that some of those Senators expect to retire when their 
present term of office is ended and they are acting in the present situation 
in the hope that they may acquire some important clients amongst the 
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corporations of the nation who hate Labor, and thereby start in practicing 
law in Washington in the hope that the retainers they will obtain because 
of this service to corporations and against Labor will in a few years 
bring them in more than many years in the United States Senate. A 
senator receives ten or twelve thousand dollars a year in Washington and 
it costs nearly all of them that much to live. One fee from one large 
corporation would almost amount to as much, and has amounted to as 
much in many cases, as the entire revenue for a full term, six years’ 
service in the United States Senate. Washington is honeycombed with 
shyster lawyers and by mediocre dispensers of legal advice who, because 
of their political connections a few years ago, came to Washington, played 
on their friends who were elected to office, and are nothing more or less 
than legal lobbyists, using their acquaintances who happen to be in office 
to serve them in their capacity as lobbyists. I know of one man who 
never was elected to any office higher than a member of a state legisla- 
ture, who came to Washington during the Wilson administration, not, in 
my judgment, a number one lawyer, but he has settled in Washington 
since 1921 and today he is a very wealthy man, owning several large 
apartment buildings. If he had stayed in his home town in an adjacent 
state he would have been just struggling along to pay his office rent. 
Upon the election of President Roosevelt many Democratic political leaders 
in their home towns moved to Washington and became wealthy in a year 
or two, because they not only promised legal advice but convinced their 
rich corporation clients that they had access to certain bureaus of the 
government whereby they could get results. It happened to be my privi- 
lege recently to visit Mr. Guy Helvering, who is Commissioner in charge 
of the Income Tax Division in Washington. While I was waiting in the 
outside room I saw there not less than six lawyers representing different 
clients who were waiting for an opportunity to talk to the Commissioner. 
Undoubtedly their business was to straighten out income tax problems, 
perhaps to get reductions on income tax, or perhaps to protect their rich 
clients from prosecution by the government—those rich clients who evaded, 
in many cases willfully, the payment of their legal income tax, not only 
as individuals but as corporations. You have seen recently in the papers 
where the government has brought suit against Mr. DuPont and Mr. 
Raskob. The latter was once National Democratic Chairman. The govern- 
ment is claiming that they have withheld almost a million dollars in 
income taxes which they have not paid. Whether the government will be 
successful or not in its prosecution of the case, we do not know at this 
writing, but you can imagine what the lawyers defending Mr. DuPont 
and Mr. Raskob will obtain as fees in this case, win or lose. The ordinary 
fee paid by the average rich individual or corporation is from twenty-five 
to fifty per cent of the amount in question. In other words, if the govern- 
ment brings suit for five hundred thousand dollars and the lawyer is 
successful in having a settlement made for two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, from twenty-five to fifty per cent of the amount saved is 
paid to the lawyer. This is only one of the departments in which lawyers 
who have had political connections are reaping a rich harvest. 

Most of the Democratic Senators now bitterly opposing the President 
in his Supreme Court plan were until recently fighting hard for every 
proposition submitted by the President, especially legislation favored by 
Labor. We think—although we may be wrong—that there is more than 
just the opinion of the Senators and their conscience involved in their 
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bitter opposition to the President. It was our privilege the other day to 
talk to the President a few minutes in Indianapolis in his private car while 
he was on his way back to Washington. We were happy to know that he 
was just as determined as before to carry on in behalf of the masses of 
the working people; he was not going to be brow-beaten or frightened by 
the opposition of so-called leaders in the Senate. You know, whether you 
like him or not—and we love him, we who understand what he has done 
for Labor—you have got to admire his decision and his determination to 
fight on for justice for the underdog. He could have very well gone along 
in peace and harmony with the Senate for the next four years and lived 
forever in history on the record he has made in the first four years, if he 
decided to pursue the course of least resistance. He did not do this. He 
did not rest on his laurels. He knew there was the necessity of straighten- 
ing out a bad situation and rather than retire on honors that he had won, 
he determined to finish the job properly and thoroughly before he left 
office by asking the Senate and the House to pass a bill which would 
permit him to appoint men who are well versed and who fully understand 
and who are sympathetic with the masses of the people. Not men who 
have lived in the ages past, who never struggled with their hands, but who 
served since they were able to serve, large corporations who were the 
enemies of the workers. Even if the President is defeated by his friends 
who pledged themselves to support him and support Labor, he has already 
accomplished almost a revolution within the Supreme Court itself, because 
we know that many of the decisions that have been rendered in recent 
months by the Supreme Court would never have been rendered in favor 
of Labor were it not for the fact that fear was driven into the minds of 
some of those men that the institution that they were so thoroughly 
wrapped up in might be destroyed unless they changed from their reac- 
tionary decisions of the past. When the Supreme Court totally reverses 
itself by setting aside one of its own previous decisions, well, you know 
that that was no accident, that it was because they decided they had better 
oan their tactics or bring about a revolution within their own little 
family. 

It is very discouraging to the men of Labor that helped to elect those 
men to find them now opposed to Labor on this proposition of the Supreme 
Court. Not only has the work of Labor been set aside in the election of 
many of those Senators, but it has created a feeling of distrust in the 
minds of Labor in the future. One thing is certain. Labor must be a unit 
in political questions and in the election of men to the Congress and the 
Senate of the United States. It was almost a unit in the last election and 
we hope and trust that no matter what differences Labor has within its 
own private family, in the internal affairs of the Labor Movement, that 
nothing will happen to break the bond of unity that exists among all classes 
in the Labor world on the political situation. Again we may be wrong, 
but it is our opinion.that if this question was submitted to the rank and 
file of the voters of the United States, that the President would be sus- 
tained with almost the same majority he received from the voters in the 
election last November. We also believe that many of those that are now 
opposing him would fail to take the platform in opposition to the Presi- 
dent if they were up for election at the same time. 
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lr IT is not too late when you read this article, send a wire to your Sena- 
tor if he is on the so-called opposition list, to back up the President. It 
means nothing for the President compared to what it means to add new 
blood to the Supreme Court in the interests of the laboring men and 
women of the nation. 

TT 


Locat UNION No. 70, Truck Drivers of Oakland, California, have today 
one of the finest unions in that state. They have added to their member- 
ship hundreds and hundreds of members in recent years, all through the 
help and protection of the International Union. In one strike three years 
ago the International Union spent many thousands of dollars, besides the 
cost of Organizer Michael Casey and others, who rendered special assist- 
ance to the local in its dark hours. It is not possible to go on reciting the 
history of Local 70 with this International Union during the past thirty 
years that I have been editing this, our official Journal. When I first went 
to Oakland twenty-nine years ago, Local 70 had less than two hundred 
members and even then there were two factions grasping at each others’ 
throats. The City of Oakland was very poorly organized. Today they have 
a membership of over twenty-five hundred and the other several unions in 
Oakland are one hundred per cent organized. Recently the local union 
violated its agreement with the truck owners by refusing to go through 
certain picket lines with their loads into certain warehouses where the 
products were being stored. The union on strike was supposed to be repre- 
sented by the Longshoremen. Those warehouse workers were not very long 
organized and they were far away from the waterfront. The Longshore- 
men had never been given jurisdiction over this class of workers. Without 
consulting with anyone they went on strike. Harry Bridges, the leader 
of the waterfront strike, immediately got busy. Everyone that knows 
Mr. Bridges believes he‘is a Communist at heart. He immediately desired 
that the teamsters break their signed contracts, that they forget all their 
honor and obligation, that they run the risk of destroying the union that 
it had taken thirty years to build up, etc. A few weak-kneed officers 
within the local, headed by the then President, Mr. Lester, decided to 
listen to Bridges and follow his advice. The International Union ordered 
the local to observe its contract and deliver the goods. (By the way, 
there were car loads of this same product being shipped by rail to be 
shipped on boats, from wharves and handled by Bridges’ longshoremen or 
men on the wharves. This was O. K. with “Arry.” “Arry” did not want the 
truck drivers to deliver to warehouses where the products were being stored.) 
Mr. Lester, who, by the way, should not have been an officer of our union 
or a member of our union, because he runs a restaurant and has not driven 
a truck for many years, is also inclined to be a follower of Bridges, and 
because his restaurant was patronized by certain longshoremen at Bridges’ 
dictation, he decided to forget his duty to the local, refused to obey the 
order of the International President, and ordered the men to violate their 
contract. In passing let us say to you in other locals, watch carefully who 
the officers of your union are. Be sure and have practical men who work 
at our craft and members of your union hold the offices in your union. Be 
sure also that Russian ideas promulgated by men like Mr. Bridges are 
not the main doctrines of the men who hold the offices in your union. 
We have nothing to do with what Mr. Bridges does with the Longshore- 
men; that is his affair; but we have something to do with this union that 
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many of us risked our lives on more than one occasion to build up. For 
many years we have been endeavoring to ‘build up this union in Oakland, 
when Mr. Bridges was in Australia or some other place. Mr. Bridges is 
not yet a naturalized citizen of the United States. If he minds his own 
business and that of the Longshoremen we are willing to let him do so, 
but we promise our people to keep our obligation and protect the member- 
ship and the locals of this International Brotherhood, and one of the first 
methods of protection is to keep our word of honor in the abservance and 
carrying out of signed contracts. 

We placed a Trustee, in the person of Organizer Joe Casey, over the 
affairs of Local 70. We took over its membership and its finances and 
its property. An injunction was applied for by Mr. Lester and a few 
followers, against our International Union. The injunction did not hamper 
us one iota. We called meetings and we had nine-tenths of the membership 
attend the- meetings. In the meantime we negotiated a new contract for 
the truck drivers of Local 70. We obtained almost a dollar a day increase 
for the men, and other concessions. The local union almost unanimously 
backed up the International Union and agreed to go along and decided 
to keep their contracts. We want no argument or trouble with our local 
unions if we can possibly avoid it, but this we do say: we started in this 
International Union with almost nothing thirty years ago, nothing in 
membership or money; we had several secession factions within the 
organization; we had independent unions everywhere; we have given all 
those years to building up this International until it is today perhaps one 
of the most influential organizations in the American Labor Movement. 
In any of our procedures we never did an injustice to any local union or 
to any member or to any employer. Neither did we ever sacrifice the 
Constitution of the International which has been drawn up by our mem- 
bership and given to us to put into effect. We never sacrificed our own 
word of honor and we never willfully injured a local or a member. We 
intend to continue this policy while we remain in office, and any local 
union which we have created and chartered and maintained and taken 
into our International Brotherhood under an agreement to abide by our 
laws—if that union thinks because it got a little stronger under our 
protection that it can kick over the traces and do as it pleases and abuse 
our laws and our methods of doing business, we want to say that they 
are seriously mistaken. Brothers, it cannot and will not be done while 
we are in office. The tail is not going to wag the dog in this International 
Union. Even if we have to start over again, the unions that defy the 
laws that have been made in conventions had better pick up their traps 
now and get out, because unless they obey our laws they cannot stay in. 
We are satisfied that the honest, sincere, dyed-in-the-wool, square trade 
unionists will back us up. We know that the honest employers will back 
us up. We are certain that our government, both city, state and national, 
admire us’ and respect us for doing that which everyone knows is the 
right thing, playing the game square and compelling observance of con- 
tracts and observance of law and order. 


TTF 


On SUNDAY MORNING, May 2, Michael Casey, Vice-President and General 
Organizer of the International Union, passed to the Great Beyond. 

Mike was one of the most efficient and hard-working organizers who 
has served this International Union. He traveled from Vancouver to San 
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Diego for many years as the only organizer on the western coast. Pos- 
sessed of a wonderful disposition, a healthy, powerful man, he never 
seemed to tire in his efforts to build up the teamsters’ union west of the 
Rocky Mountains. There was no man more respected in the Labor Move- 
ment and there was no man that gave greater dignity to the International 
Union than Mike Casey. He held the respect of every other union official 
and he held the confidence of every employer and every public official 
with whom he ever came in contact. Senator Hiram Johnson recently 
said to me in Washington that of all the men he ever knew in the State 
of California, Mike Casey was the one man that he could always trust 
and rely on. And he added, “The first one hundred dollars I ever earned 
as a young practicing lawyer I received from Mike Casey when he gave 
me five twenty-dollar gold pieces, and ever since then I have been some- 
what successful.” 

I first met Mike Casey in 1904 when he came to Boston on his way to 
the Cincinnati Convention of our International. He was entertained by 
the Teamsters of Boston and I was a humble business agent of the Truck 
Drivers at that time. New England and New York delegates stood solidly 
for him in the Cincinnati Convention of the International Union, where 
he was elected a Vice-President. He was the first President of Local 85, 
Truck Drivers of San Francisco, and the only President they ever had. 
This Local 85 was organized in 1901. Mike was its first and only Presi- 
dent, and that union made conditions for its membership second to none 
in the country, and they have in actual assets today perhaps close to 
three-quarters of a million dollars in property and finances. Their wage 
scale is without a doubt as high as any wage scale for truck drivers in 
this country, especially when it is considered that San Francisco’s cost 
of living is much lower than that of New York, Boston or some of the 
other eastern cities. Mike Casey never broke his word with an employer 
nor with his union. He fought to the very end against radicalism within 
the Labor Movement, and unfortunately in the general strike in San 
Francisco a few years ago the newer element coming into the movement 
forgot the great service he had rendered Labor and in one or two instances 
unjustly hurt this nobleman who gave his life for the cause of the workers. 
He served as International Vice-President from October, 1904, to October, 
1905. He disagreed with the then President of the International Union, 
my predecessor, over the policy of the teamsters’ strike in Chicago. He 
reported the proceedings of the Philadelphia Convention of the Interna- 
tional Union which was held in 1905, to his own local union in a mass 
meeting, and by a secret ballot they voted to withdraw from the Inter- 
national because of the actions of the head of the organization at that 
time and because of the court trials in Chicago and other exposures ema- 
nating from the strike of the teamsters in 1905. When this writer became 
President of the International Union this splendid organization, Local 85, 
was outside the International, and San Francisco, with the exception of 
milk drivers and one or two other small local unions, was totally unor- 
ganized. I went to San Francisco early in 1909 after several letters had 
passed between myself and President Casey of Local 85, in the hope that 
I might be able to induce that membership to return to the International 
and to the American Federation of Labor now that the cause of their 
withdrawal from the International had been removed. I shall never 
forget how I was received by Mike Casey, John McLaughlin and several 
others on the other side of the bay in Oakland. The handclasp, the slap 
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on the back and the cheery welcome I received from that great but 
humble representative of the Truck Drivers’ Union of San Francisco. It 
was my first visit to that great country out there on the coast and no 
one can describe the impressions in my mind. Three thousand miles away 
from my own family and with plenty of worries regarding the future of 
the International and with all kinds of trouble obtaining everywhere and 
with that uncertainty indescribable as to whether or not my efforts would 
bear any fruit! Local 85, under the leadership of Mike Casey, gave me a 
dinner that evening in John Tate’s Cafe in San Francisco, which was one 
of the outstanding restaurants and places of amusement not only in San 
Francisco—which was called then the Paris of America—but Tate’s Cafe 
was undoubtedly one of the leading places in our country for fine food, 
for respectability and good fellowship. In those days there assembled 
there the highest men of the nation who visited San Francisco. Remem- 
ber this was in 1909, shortly after the earthquake, when that city was 
representative in many ways of the pioneer days of the ’49 gold rush. 
The San Francisco of today is a much better city, more sanitary, more 
healthful, better housing, but the old tang of the San Francisco of 1909 
was of such a nature that those who remember it will never forget its 
environments, its enchantments. The following evening I addressed a 
meeting of the membership of Local 85 and after my address, which lasted 
one hour, describing the conditions of the International, explaining in 
detail the situation surrounding us and the necessity of solidarity amongst 
the workers engaged at our trade or calling, I then exposed myself to 
answer any questions coming from the membership on the floor. This 
meeting was held in a theatre in the same place where the meeting was 
held in which they decided several years before to withdraw from the 
International Union. There was no vote taken at that meeting. I had a 
feeling that I made an impression because I did not hesitate to answer 
truthfully every question put to me, but it was decided that the entire 
subject matter would be laid over and another meeting called for the pur- 
pose of determining whether or not they would change their position and 
again affiliate with us, and the next meeting was to be held after I left 
the city. There was a fairly strong organization of Laundry Drivers in 
San Francisco at that time which was also outside the International Union, 
and they told me very plainly that they would not affiliate with the Inter- 
national unless Local 85 affiliated. So there was more involved than Local 
85. I visited and addressed the San Francisco Trades and Labor Council 
and I found within that body at that time seated in the Council in direct 
violation of the laws of the American Federation of Labor, twenty-two 
unions that were not affiliated with their Internationals. I made no request 
to Sam Gompers or the Executive Council that Local 85 or any other union 
of teamsters be unseated, because I knew that that would not be the right 
course to pursue. In addressing the San Francisco Central Body I again 
exposed myself to questions, and did something towards clearing from 
their minds some of the doubt they had as to the future of our Interna- 
tional Union. A day or two afterwards Mike Casey again accompanied me 
and put me on the train over in Oakland on my return to the east. I put 
this question to him before boarding the train, “What do you think the 
outcome will be, Mike?” And his answer was, “Nobody knows.” I said, 
“Will you help me?” He answered, “Well, at least I will say this much: 
I will do nothing to injure your case.” Four weeks afterwards I got the 
welcome message that the membership by an enormous majority had 
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voted to affiliate with our International Union, and from that day on our 
membership not only in San Francisco but along the western coast took 
new life and began to grow until now at the present time out there we 
have undoubtedly as fine an organization amongst our craft as there is in 
this or any other country in the world. If Mike Casey had taken a different 
position; if he had opposed my plea, there isn’t any question but what 
the western coast would have been unorganized and the International 
would not have made the advancement that it has made. It is only just, 
now that he has passed away, that honor be given to the man who helped 
to bear many a hardship in our cause and who undoubtedly helped to build 
up the International Union. It is difficult to find men of his kind. During 
the San Francisco Convention of the American Federation of Labor in 
1915, twenty-two years ago, Mike Casey had charge of the entertainment 
in behalf of the teamsters and the Central Body. I have heard the late John 
Mitchell of the Miners, as well as Jim Duncan and Samuel Gompers, say 
that there was no man with whom they would rather be or whose com- 
pany they enjoyed more, both from an intellectual and social standpoint, 
than Mike Casey. This union of ours will go on long after we, too, have 
passed away, but don’t believe me egotistical when I say that we are not 
producing nor developing recently men of the type of Mike Casey. To be 
thirty-six years actively an officer of the Labor Movement, to have held 
many position of trust, to have raised a family of clean, honorable chil- 
dren who are now men and women, this to be done by a man that had 
nothing but his character and his health, is no small accomplishment, and 
no monument is too great to build for such men. 

Mike Casey held a position as a member of the Board of Public 
Works when Labor was on the top in San Francisco and when a man 
named Schmitt, a member of the Musicians’ Union, was Mayor of the 
City of San Francisco. There are some of us that can remember the dis- 
graceful conditions that obtained under that administration. The Mayor 
was sent to prison, also the man who was behind him, a lawyer named 
Abe Reuf. Labor appeared as though it was disgraced, but the one man 
among the men who held office in the city government whose character 
was unblemished was Mike Casey. I tried to reciprocate the best I could 
for the things he had done for the International Union. I placed him on 
the road as an organizer and the highest salary I could pay him then 
was twenty-four dollars a week, for seven days and seven nights. After- 
wards in my visits to San Francisco Casey and myself would visit locals 
in San Jose, Oakland and other places until two o’clock in the morning, 
when we would return to San Francisco, and he did this for four dollars 
aday. I received five. In later years he was able to enjoy a better salary, but 
it was coming to him, as it is coming to others who worked under similar cir- 
cumstances. The writer had something to do with putting Mike Casey on the 
International Executive Board, where he served until the time of his death. 
We were also somewhat responsible for his being selected as a delegate 
to the British Trades Union Congress by the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Mike Casey was born in Ireland, County of Roscommon, and came to 
this country as a boy with his father and mother, who died not many 
years ago in the vicinity of San Francisco. He struggled and worked 
with his hands at every kind of employment, even firing on a boat on 
the Columbia River, milking cows on a farm as a farm hand, driving a 
truck in the City of Portland, Oregon, when that city was only a village, 
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and then raised himself to be Chairman of the Board of Public Works in 
the City of San Francisco, where he had made his home with his family. 
He had a high tribute paid to him by a General of the United States Army 
who was sent in by the President of the United States, Theodore Roose- 
velt, during the earthquake in San Francisco to preserve law and order 
and to keep down barbarism and anarchy. This military official said, 
“Without the aid of Mike Casey, who handled all trucking of supplies, 
foodstuffs, building materials, etc., I could not have carried on so success- 
fully.” And so it is that we who have lived through this period of the last 
thirty years must be pardoned for taking up so much space in trying to 
explain to our people the loss of this great man. But we have a double 
purpose in thus reciting, skimming over the life of this humble individual; 
and that is, first, we owe him that tribute, it is only just, it is coming to 
him; and next, we recite the story of the life of an humble servant in 
the cause of his fellowman so that it may be a beacon light of encourage- 
ment to the younger men who are now coming into the Labor Movement. 
If you can only follow in a small way the footsteps of Mike Casey you 
will be a real man. If you can only duplicate his efforts along the lines 
of justice, fair dealing and courage, your life will not be in vain. We are 
confident that a kind Providence who rewards those who have endeavored 
to do that which is right will now bring to his reward Mike Casey, and 
as we write this article he is in communication with all those great heroes 
that have gone before him, who served in the Labor Movement of our 
country, whose memories will always be with us. Mike Casey is gone. 
Nature has taken its toll. The Labor Movement will miss him. We who 
he leaves behind must “carry on.” He would have it so. 


Oh, breathe not his name; let it sleep in the shade 

Where cold but yet honored his relics are laid, 

Like the night dew that falls on the grass o’er his head 

Freshens with verdure the grave where he’s laid; 

And the tear that is shed, though in secret it rolls 

Shall still keep his memory green in our souls. 
—MOOoRrE. 

TOT 


| SHOULD have published in the last issue of our Journal a statement on 
the death of Joe McCrann, for many years the Secretary-Treasurer of 
Local 807, Truck Drivers of New York City. Joe was one of the finest 
and most honest men as well as a most efficient Secretary-Treasurer, with 
whom it has been our privilege to do business during our time in office. 
He died rather suddenly and we have some kind of feeling that it was 
because he was replaced in his position at an election held in the local 
union last December. His heart was in his local union and to be removed 
from office after years of service undoubtedly affected him, and when 
sickness resulting from a heavy cold attacked him, being considerably 
depressed and discouraged, the old fighting blood was weakened and his 
resistance was not sufficient to ward off death. In the election in which he 
was replaced by another member everything was carried out in accord- 
ance with the law. It was another case of where after many years of 
service new blood had come into the organization and the majority of the 
members believed there should be a change. We knew Joe McCrann inti- 
mately, and in the keeping of his books and in the accounting of his 
moneys and in everything connected with his office in his dealings with 
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the International Union, all we can say is that he was an efficient, faithful 
officer; he was true to his trust; he served as best he could and he never 
violated, as far as we know, the confidence reposed in him by his member- 
ship. Joe has left us; his worries are over, but his many friends will miss 
his kind and friendly companionship. To his family we extend our sincere 
sympathy. 


TTT 


On MAY 12TH our several local unions in the city of Pittsburgh, through 
their Joint Council, again expressed their appreciation to the Interna- 
tional Union for the co-operation and assistance given them during the 
many years they were trying to organize by having a special “Hughes 
Day” in Pittsburgh. This “Hughes Day” included conferences, meetings, 
and a banquet tendered to the General Secretary-Treasurer of our Inter- 
national Union, Thomas L. Hughes. Last year they started this move- 
ment in Pittsburgh by a dinner to the General President of a similar 
nature and from the reports I have had the affair this year, in honor of 
Secretary-Treasurer Hughes, was much better attended and brought about 
much of the desired results, viz., a better understanding, pledges of greater 
co-operation among the membership and the local unions, and mainly, it 
displayed to the judges and the many other notables present, the kind of 
men that represent our unions in the city of Pittsburgh. It was a great 
demonstration, especially for our membership in Pittsburgh and those of 
us who remember the conditions which prevailed in Pittsburgh among 
our people many years ago would certainly appreciate witnessing this 
demonstration of the standing, solidarity and almost complete organiza- 
tion of our craft in that city. At the banquet the judiciary was repre- 
sented, the business men were represented, all of our employers were there 
in numbers as well as the representatives of the Building Trades and the 
Central Body. Secretary Hughes on his return advised me that while he 
thought he fully understood the strides and progress made by our people 
in Pittsburgh, he had a better understanding and idea of the situation 
after his visit there. 


TTF 


W: DO NOT like to mention names of employers in our Journal, but we 
cannot refrain from giving this good news to our membership because it 
is about a Company who fought the organization of their employes—milk 
wagon drivers and dairy workers—so bitterly that they hired detective 
agencies who were spotters and liars of the lowest kind. This successful 
American: corporation which has distributed millions of dollars to its 
stockholders, obtained through the patronage of the masses of working 
people, was so thoroughly exposed by the LaFollette Committee as to their 
cruel and willful persecution of men who wanted to be members of the 
union, that it is fortunate that the heads of their corporation were not im- 
prisoned. They could have been prosecuted and imprisoned under the 
Wagner Act which has been in operation for over a year. At any rate, 
they agreed to pay back pay to the men they discharged for being members 
of our union and we are advised that the total amount will exceed $50,000. 
This will be paid to the union men who were discharged on the evidence 
of spies they hired. What a disgrace to the men who call themselves 
“American Big Business Men”! Is it any wonder that working men be- 
come communists and rebels and hate the employing class? This is but one 
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of the many instances that have been exposed. Hundreds of other corpora- 
tions have been doing this for years but they have covered up. Read the 
exposure brought out by the LaFollette Senatorial Committee in reference 
to Harlan County, Kentucky, where it was admitted that men were mur- 
dered simply because they spoke for the trade union movement among the 
miners of Kentucky. The law officers and employers who appeared before 
that Committee not only hung their heads in shame, personally, but they 
placed a black stain upon that good old American State—Kentucky. 
Cruelty begets cruelty and when Labor and the masses get in control 
would you blame them for retaliating after fifty years of persecution and 
suffering? 
TFT 


A WONDERFUL banquet was tendered Thomas J. Lyons by the Railway 
Express Employes in New York and vicinity on Sunday evening, May 16, 
1937. The dinner was attended by over nine hundred persons. Brother 
John M. Gillespie represented the International Union, as the General 
President found it impossible to be present. Thomas Lyons deserves the 
credit and appreciation of the express drivers—yes, even all the credit 
and appreciation that the many other members of our different crafts 
in that city could give him. He has been Secretary of the Joint Council 
for many years as well as an officer of Local No. 808, and has gone through 
many a battle for his local union and our membership at large in Greater 
New York. His honesty and sincerity have never been questioned and he 
has ability sufficient to at all times represent his members in any kind of 
a conference. This mark of esteem was a well deserved one. 


TTF 


Tae MEMBERSHIP should see to it that the trustees carry out the laws of 
our organization and be sure that your local secretary-treasurer is bonded 
in a reputable national bonding company. Blanks for such bonds can be 
procured from the General Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas L. Hughes, in our 
International Headquarters. If a secretary-treasurer is thoroughly honest 
—and nearly all of them are thoroughly honest—they have no hesitancy in 
becoming bonded. The membership are to blame if the trustees of the 
union fail to see to it that the secretary-treasurer of the local is properly 
bonded. 
TOF 


| HAVE repeatedly advised our business agents and officers to pay their 
actual income tax to the federal government. If you are a single man and 
you receive $1,000 or over in salary, you should make out a report. If 
you are a married man and you receive $2,500 or over between you and 
your wife, you should make out a report, whether you owe the government 
anything or not. If you owe the government anything, pay it, and then 
you are complying with the law and you do not need to worry. Don’t try 
to fool or deceive the federal government because it has a thousand chan- 
nels of information in which to find you out. If you are caught there is 
no such thing as fixing up your wrongdoing or your willful negligence. 
Don’t come crying to us for help in a matter of this kind because we cannot 
help you. 

TFT 
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Business AGENTS and officers of local unions during strikes when they 
have pickets out and they need ready cash for the payment of those pickets, 
sometimes draw a check made payable to themselves. Recently the federal 
government has taken hold of the’ books of our business agents or secre- 
taries in many places and they have found this condition existing and 
under the rules of the government the examiner has no alternative except 
to charge this to income. Consequently if a secretary-treasurer drew out 
of his local union funds payable to himself, $5,000 over and above his 
salary, even though that $5,000 was paid out to strikers or to pickets, that 
money would be charged as part of the income of the individual. We there- 
fore suggest that in cases of this kind that money of this kind be drawn 
to “Cash” or be drawn in some other manner as not to appear as the 
income of any individual. We fully realize that it is impossible for you 
sometimes to get a receipt from each of twenty-five or thirty pickets to 
whom you pay five dollars apiece for working during the day or night in 
helping in a strike. Therefore if you have to have cash be sure that it is 
not drawn to the credit of the secretary-treasurer or business agent, but 
drawn in such a way as not to be applied to the income of any individual. 
We would not write this note of instruction were it not for experiences we 
have had recently with some S = local officials and the government. 
sal 


Aways REMEMBER that a man who drives a truck for a brewery comes 
under our jurisdiction. The American Federation of Labor has said so 
in two different conventions by an almost unanimous vote. The inside 
men in the brewery belong under the jurisdiction of the Brewery Workers’ 
Union and all outside drivers belong under our jurisdiction. The Brewery 
Workers’ Union refuses to obey the decisions of the American Federation 
of Labor conventions. In truth, the Brewery Workers should either obey 
the decisions of the American Federation of Labor or get out of the Fed- 
eration. I know what the Brewery Workers’ Union would do to a member 
or local union that refused to obey the orders of that International Union. 
With twenty-five or thirty thousand members of ours in all large cities it 
ought to be possible for them to find a way to make the brewery drivers 
belong to the regular drivers’ and chauffeurs’ union, which is the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs, as per the decisions 
of the American Federation of Labor. Our membership have the right 
to refuse to haul beer handled by men who are not members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. 

Go out and get those chauffeurs into our union. If the Brewery 
Workers inside the brewery will not work or go along with the American 
Federation of Labor decisions, then do as our unions did in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, Portland, Oregon, and other places, help the employers to run the 
breweries, that is, if the Brewery Workers strike against the American 
Federation of Labor. Cleveland did the job right. Why can’t you do it? 
You are just as good union men as our members in Seattle, Portland, 
Cleveland, and numerous other places, where every driver on a brewery 
truck is a member of our International. It’s up to you. Don’t pass the 
buck, because you feel you may make a little more work for yourself. 
Get out and get busy. In Chicago, for instance, for years all of the brewery 
drivers were in our International until the late Martin McGraw got cold 
feet and was forced into the Chicago Teamsters and then left there and 
went into the Brewery Workers. Chicago members of ours should, and I 
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know they will, see to it at once that all brewery drivers belong to our 
International Union. This goes also for all other cities. Wake up, officers 
and members! If you don’t someone else will have your members and 
your job. 

eee 


Tue INTERNATIONAL UNION, by order of the Convention, has procured a 
leather cover in which the due book can be carried and preserved. We 
have those leather covers made up in large quantities and get them at a 
low cost considering that the cost of labor and materials have advanced 
since our last Convention. We sell them to our local unions at almost cost 
price to us. The local union sells them to the members very cheap—about 
15 cents each. Members of thé local should inquire of the secretary of 
their union about same, as this cover will last two or three years and can 
also be used as a card case. It’s a good and useful investment for you. 
Get one. 
a 


Wane we believe that the monthly button should be worn in a place 
where it can be seen and is the proper button to be worn, we also sell a 
dress button which is worn in the coat lapel when a member dresses up 
and desires to go out in the evening. Members should always wear the 
monthly button and carry their due books with them and see that their 
due books are properly stamped. It is an honor now to wear the emblem 
of the organization, but I can remember the time when we had to wear 
it covered up lest we be blacklisted by our employers. 
TF OF 


Iw THE State of Illinois alone there are still one hundred and forty-two 
banks closed, which were closed during the bank holiday and never 
opened. Some of those banks should never have been allowed to operate 
and in some of them the officers willfully misused their trust. If labor 
unions did business in this manner the newspapers would never let up 
on the crookedness of labor unions. Bankers can ravish the funds en- 
trusted to their care and with high priced lawyers and judges to interpret 
the law to suit themselves, permit the bankers to go free. In England, 
up until a short time ago, a banker who went wrong, or anyone who used 
money that was entrusted to him, had to go to prison. If that law applied 
here we would not have so many bank failures. No banks fail in England 


or Canada. 
TTF 


Ar THE conference to be held in Cincinnati on May 24, 1937, called by 
President Green, of all International officials affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, we hope something may develop to bring 
about a better understanding between the American Federation of Labor 
and the C. I. O. Surely if we can make agreements with the large cor- 
porations of the country, if we can even convince the law-making bodies 
of the justice of our cause and compel them in many instances to give 
us a square deal in legislation, yes, we ought to be able to get together 
amongst ourselves and if we cannot join hands in one solid organization 
for the time being we ought to at least draw up a line of demarcation 
or bring about an understanding whereby unions would not be grasping 
at each others’ throats, to the joy of the enemies of Labor. Yes, we need 
all of our brains and energy to fight the enemies of our organization. 
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